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In Bir-el-Azab the houses are more European in style and nearly all of them have gardens. Here reside the Vali and most of the senior officers. The European visitor to Sanaa is usually well advised to do the same, for the air is much purer here than in the insanitary Arab town.
The Jews are strictly segregated in their own quarter, " Kaa-el-Yahood," at the western extremity of the fortified area. The houses here are smaller and more closely packed together than in Sanaa, but the streets are nevertheless cleaner, and their general aspect betokens more industry and prosperity.
The buildings in Sanaa of the greatest architectural pretensions are of course the mosques. The principal Arab mosque, which was once a church, in the days when Christianity was the State religion, consists of a high wall with a colonnade on the inward side opening on to a square unroofed space, in the middle of which stands a small cubical building somewhat resembling the Kaaba at Mecca.* That it really was a church is attested by the Byzantine style of architecture, and niches in the external wall for the images that Moslem iconoclasm cannot tolerate. I was shown round this mosque by its Imam, who discoursed at length on its history, and was proud of the art treasures in his keeping. These consisted of works in stone and brass, a carved wooden doorway which, while knowing nothing whatever about these things, I should say was very fine, and several stones in the walls bearing Himyaritic inscriptions, which he promised to let me copy if I liked. I twice attended the Friday morning service in this mosque before I had, as related, to discontinue going there. The congregation were nearly all Zaidie Arabs, for Turks are discouraged. The service none the less includes the petition for the welfare of Mohammed V., " Commander of the Faithful/' customary with the Sunna. The Zaidie mosques are peculiar in that singing, or what practically amounts to it, is tolerated; a practice no doubt derived from the old-time Christianity of the Yemen. After the evening prayer the worshippers remain in their places to intone a sort of rhymed prayer with & tuneful and rather melancholy cadence, which * TJhey call jt " the kss&r K*ato/'